THE FAMILY COUNCIL

She would write to Lulu and was already mentally composing the
sentences of her letter: "You must understand ... Of course we shall
always remain good friends. You'll be able to see your child as often
as you wish..."

She thought: "Poor old thing, it'll give him a bit of a shock all the
same."

She was somewhat moved., not for him, but for herself, and because
she felt she was entering on a new period of her life. She slid her hand
along the seat.

Lulu tapped the little outstretched palm with his soft fingers.

"Yes, my poor darling, it's very sad; but I hope the other one will
keep well," he said, as if he were adding to himself, "because it's costing
me enough anyway."

When he got home he found a summons to a family council in the
Avenue de Messine. He did not understand what it was all about.
"What the hell are they up to?" he said to himself. "What do they
want with me now? A family council indeed! As if I formed part of
the family! The swine, and their grandchildren are still alive too!"

IX

The family council had been sitting for half an hour within the green
leather walls of the study in the Schoudler house. The magistrate, in-
stalled behind the great Louis XV table, in the place usually occupied
by Noel, presided as the law prescribed. It was a delicate presidency
for him and he felt more embarrassment than pride. He was intimi-
dated by this circle of important old men with coronets on their
cigarette-holders, their buttonholes full of decorations, who showed him
just about the same degree of politeness that they would have shown a
policeman taking a statement about an accident.

From time to time the magistrate slid two fingers inside his stiff collar
to pull the edge of his shirt up into place. He said as little as possible,
anxious not to commit some error fatal to his career.

His clerk, sitting at the end of the table, had bad teeth and was
doodling on his blotting-paper. Every time the word "million" was
mentioned., he raised sad eyes.

The paternal side of the family formed the right of the circle. It
was composed of the two brothers Leroy, Adrien and Jean, both bald
and ruddy, with white spats covering their patent-leather shoes, and of
an old cousin, Maublanc-Rougier, who was stupid in a military way,
and smoothed his gloves across his knee.

On the other side was Noel, the plaintiff, flanked by the two La
Monnerie brothers, Robert the General and Gerard the Minister Pleni-
potentiary.

The last, having hung on as long as he could to various committees
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